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THE JAMES F. BALLARD COL- 
LECTION OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


IN May, 1922, The Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art received from James F. Ballard 
of St. Louis, Mo., a munificent gift of 125 
ancient oriental comprising th 
choicest examples in the collection 
which in the course of nearly twenty vears 
of traveling ol study Mr. 
Ballard had assembled in his private gal- 
lery at St. Louis. Subsequent in- 
creased the number of rugs in this princely 
benefaction to 120. 

The collection the 
Museum for the first time in its entirety. 
Through the of Mr. Ballard, 
sixty-nine of the carpets had been shown 
here in a special loan exhibition, from 
October 8 to December 31, 1921; but at the 
time of the gift, previous arrangements had 
been made for exhibiting this group of rugs 
in the museums of Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and San it 
sary to postpone our exhibition until the 
circuit completed. The were 
assembled in New York last summer, and 
the whole collection is now on view in the 
Gallery of Special Exhibitions, D 6, the 
exhibition having been opened with a pri- 
vate view for members of the Museum on 
October 1. There the entire gift will remain 
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until December 31. At the close of the 
exhibition, owing to the lack of available 
space in the galleries assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts, it will be 
sary, for the present, to retire part of the col- 
lection; the rugs not exhibition will, 
of course, be available to students. 

With the Ballard carpets added to those 
previously owned by the Museum or dis- 
played as indefinite loans (the latter in- 
cluding the notable Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection, lent by Mrs. Charles 
l’. Wailhams), the collection the 
Metropolitan Museum now numbers 258 
In quality and representative 


neces- 


on 


rug of 
specimens 
character, as well as in number, the collec- 
tion extraordinary importance, 
illustrating with specimens 
the development of rug weaving in the 
Orient from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century. 

lurkish carpets of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries ; 
feature of the Ballard Collection, which 1s 
exceptionally rich in fine specimens of the 
Ladik, Bergama Kula, 
and other Asia Minor The large 
group of Ghiordes and Kula prayer rugs 


IS ol 


one 
characteristic 


early 


are a 


t shak, Ghiordes, 


types 


alone would give distinction to anv collec- 
ion. Among the most beautiful pieces 
in the collection are three large medallion 
carpets with floral patterns, which in dell 
cacy of design and exquisite color rival 
the greatest masterpieces from the looms 
of Persia; these together with a 
notable example of the related “‘ Damas- 
or geometrical, type, are believed to 


rugs, 


cus,” 
have been produced in an Imperial Turkish 
manufactory located in Asia Minor, The 
collection also includes three other exam- 
ples of the floral type, including a rare 
From Armenia come two 
of severe and 


prayer carpet. 
handsome “dragon carpets”’ 
vigorous design. 

Caucasian and Central Asiatic rugs, for 
the most part of the eighteenth and earl) 
centuries, constitute an inter- 
of the collection [hese 
have bee with fine 
particularly welcome 
types exemplified 


nineteenth 
section 


which 


esting 
rugs, n chosen 
discrimination, 
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accessions, the 
have been unrepresented hitherto in the 
Museum. Among the Caucasian are a rep- 
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resentative group of Kazaks and character- 
istic examples from various centers in 
Daghestan and Shirvan. The Turkoman 
tribes of the Transcaspian region are well 
1 the Central Asiatic 
which includes from Bokhara 
Beluchistan, and Eastern Turkestan. 
Although the in’ the 
collection are not numerous, they admirably 
represent several of the principal types of 
rug weaving In the country which, above al! 


represented 1 group 


also rugs 


Persian carpets 


others, achieved the greatest triumphs ot 
the textile arts Especially notable are a 
medallion carpet of the end of the fifteenth 
century, a “Kerman” 
plant design, a fragmentary 
net, and a delightfully 
“garden” carpet. 
pleted by a 
Spanish carpets 


rug with flowering- 
““vase’’ car- 
conventionalized 
The collection is com- 
Indian, Chinese, and 
Ihe various classes art 
thus represented: Persian, 14; Indian, 1; 
lurkish, 70; Caucasian, 17; Central Asiatic 
15; Chinese, 9; Spanish, 3 

Ihe Museum has published a catalogui 
of the Ballard prepared by 
Joseph Breck and Frances Morris. The 


lew 


Collection, 


introduction gives a short account of rug 
weaving in the Orient; further literatur 
m this subject may be consulted in the 
Museum Library \s each rug in. the 
collection is illustrated in half-tone, the 


catalogue descriptions have been restricted 
mainly to notes on colors and to comment 

interest. A number ol 
by Edward B. Edwards 
trating motives of design selected from the 
Ballard rugs, the 


catalogue. 


of general large 


drawings illus- 


constitute a feature ol 


ENLARGEMENT OF THI 
MUSEUM'S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


By a coOperative agreement with the 
New York University, an arrangement 
which the Museum will gladly extend to 
other universities, we are enabled this veat 
to enlarge our educational program by 
number ot lectures, 


courses ol 


advanced 
The James | ion of 
Rugs by Joseph Breck and Francis Morris. xx) 
7! pp 57 ill 120 pp ol ~ S VO Ni \\ Y ork 
MCMXNXIIL. Price 


Ballard Collect Oriental 


o2 .00 


TROPOLITAN Ml 


SEUM OF ART 


having the extent and standards of 


dcCd- 


demic work. Instruction will be given in 
the Museum by members of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the University and 
members of the Museum staff, in many 
cases specialists of recognized authority in 
their respective fields. [lustrations will 
be chosen wherever possible from the 


Museum galleries and collections, supple- 

mented by loans, and bv lantern slides, et 

from both the University and the Museum 
I he 


given during the present academic vear, the 


following-named courses will be 
numbers in parentheses being those used b1 


New York University 


of courses of lectures 


In Its announcement 
Upon payment of the enrolment fees 
to members of 
students, to 
professionally in- 


these courses will be 
the Museum, to 


Opt n 
university 
collectors and = others 
terested, and to the public. Enrolment 
may Desk ot 


the Museum, or by application either to th 


be made at the Information 


Secretary of the Museum or to the Extra- 
mural Division, New York Universit: 


Phe 


credited toward academic degrees b 


will be 

New 
York University in the case of persons who 
matriculation 1 


For further particul 


courses 


Washington Squart 


have satisfied its 
ments 
academk 


Kimball, Ne 


eCquire 
irs relating to 
: 


| ISK¢ 


Washington 


degree -¥ addre SS Prof SSOr 


W \ OTK 


Universit) 


Square 
Principles of Design (Fine Arts 1) by Pro- 
fessor Fiske Kimball of New York 


and Miss Grace Cornell, Mu- 
seum Instructor. Fifteen Thursdays 
Oct. 4, 11, 18, 25, November 1, 8 
December 6, 13 

24. Section A, 11 A.M.-12:45 P.M. Sec- 


L niversit\ 


20, January 3, 10, | 


tion B, 8:00-9:45 P.M. Class Room A 
Fee, fifteen dollars 

Introduction to the History of Art (kink 
\rts 2) by Professor Fiske Kimball of 
New York University Fifteen Thurs- 
days: February 7, 14, 28, March 6, 13 
20, 27, April 3, 10, 24, May 1, 8, 15, 22 


29. Section A, 11 
tion B, 8:00-9:45 P.M. Class Room A 
Fee, fifteen dollars. 

Materials of Decoration (Fine Arts 3 


lland Dr 


A.M.-12:45 P.M. €C- 


Professor Fiske Kimb Riefstahl 
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New York University and 


specialists. Fifteen Fridays: October 5 
12, 19, 20, November 2, 9, 10, 23; Decem 
ber 7, 14, 21, January 4, 11, 18, 25. Se 
tion A, 11 A.M.—12:45 P.M. Section B 
S:00-9:45 P.M Class Room \ be 


fifteen dollars 
Historic Styles of Decor Fine Arts 4 
Kimball of New Yor! 
Februar 
April 4, 11 


Section -\ 


ition 
by Professor Fiske 
University. Fifteen Fridavs 
15, 29, March 7, 14, 21, 28 
s6. May 2. 6, 16, 23, 30 


1 
| 
\ 


11 A.M.—12:45 P.M. Section B, 8:00 
9:45 P.M. Class Room A. Ft fifteen 
dollars 

Outline of the History of Painting (Fin 
Arts 5) by Miss Edith R. Abbot, Museum 
Instructor lhirty lectures divided 
into two terms of fifteen lectures eacl 
Saturdays at 11 A.M., beginning ¢ 
October 6. For dates and subjects se 
special folder Class Room \ be 
seven dollars and a half for each term 

French Interiors, Decoration, and Furn 
ture (Fine Arts 67), 1050-1820, by Wil 


liam M. Odom of New York Universit 


Seven Fridavs: January 4, 11, 18, 25 
February 1,8, 15. 8:00-9:45 P.M. Class 
Room B Fe Seven dollars and dl halt 


Colonial Architecture, Decoration, and 
Furniture (Fine Arts 838) by 
Fiske Kimball of New York Universit. 


February 5, 19, 2¢ 


Professor 


Fifteen Tuesdays 
March 4, 11, 18, 25 
May 6, 13, 20. 11:15 A.M.-1 P.M. Class 
Room B. Fee, fitteen 
Historic Textile Fabrics (Fine Arts 91) | 
Professor R. M. Riefstahl of New Yor 
Universit) Fifteen Thursdays: Octo 
ber 4, 11, 18, 25, November 
December 6, 13, 20, January 3, 10, 17, 24 


2:00-9:45 P.M Class Room B Fee, fil 
{ 


dollars 


| Ss 


iS, #2 


teen dollars 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs (Fine Arts 92 
M. Ruiefstahl of New 
Fifteen Fridavs: Feb- 
March 7, 14, 21, 28, April 
Mav 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 8:00 


B | of 


by Professor R. 
York Universit 
ruarv 0, 15, 20, 
i; 44g 2S; 
9:45 P.M 
dollars. 
Florentine Painting from Giotto to Michel 
angelo (Fine Arts 
Richard Offner of New York Universit. 


( lass Room 


155) by Professor 


FROPOLITAN Ml 


assisting 


224 
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| his course ts of advanced character, and 


s open only to graduate students and t 
those Museum members and others wh 
satisty the instructor 
Fifteen Tuesdays 
30, November 6, 13 


with the subject 

October 2, 9, 16, 23 
20, 27, December 4, 11, 18, January 8, 1; 
Class Room B 


al half, 


22 11:15 A.M.-I P.M 


twenty-two dollars and 


\ LION-HEADED HELMET 


SomMI thirty vei 
lover, A. C. | 


hampton, the 


o an English art- 
Athe - 
beautiful ancestral home « 


afontaine (who owned 


n Dorset 


the Martin familys happened 
nto a litthe antiquity shop in Oxtord, near 
the Cattle Market There, among. th 
sual dust-covered objects, he noted in ; 
shadowy corner a gleam of gold. This 
right spot, he found, resolved itself into an 
extraordinary helmet, the whole top of 
which was covered with a lion’s head 


embossed in copper and richly gilded (fig 
and | \s 


experience, he 


even the modest twenty guineas 


such an object was quit 


new in his did not venture t 
pay lor 
He looked al 


asked 


learned that it cam 


which the 

carefully, however 
with other objects from the garret of an old 
bargained a bit 


antiquar 


manor house in the region 


and ended by offering for it ten pounds 


soon as he reached home, | 


However 


sat down and wrote a detailed descripton} 


of the object to his good friend, the lat 
Si uur | [he latter, hardly less’ 
mMpetent in archaeology than in painting 
ind it is from him that the writer had th 
tory), at once hunted up his time-table an 
took the train to Athelhampton. 50, 0 
the following day, Lucas and Lafontain 
went together to the little shop and 


When the dealer turn 
temperament vo 


spected the helmet 
his head, Lucas (whos« 
should know in order to picture the scen 
‘Buy it, foo 


so excite 


hissed into his friend’s eat 
before | do!’ In tact, he was 
that he did not even dare to take the object 


lest the owner, scenting his 


n his hand 


eagerness, might decline to sell. For, it 
truth, the object 1s so “ good”’ that, 1n spit 


of its extraordinary form and gorgeous colot 


an expert need not touch it with his hand 


of their familiarity 


it W 
Nur 
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er, and in order to know that it is genuine. So 
and to f it came about that the helmet was dul\ 


rs who | purchased and carried to Athelhampton 
larity where, In a place of honor, it remained for 
sdavs many vears 
r6,13 \bout 1912, Herr Julius Bohler, well- 
S 1s known antiquary of Munich, paid a visit 
om B to Mr. Lafontaine, and when he saw the 
ir helmet he, too, was vastly taken with it: h 
ended by placing upon it so alluring a price 
] that finally he carried it off In Munich 
h art- 
A thel- 
me of 
pened 
1, near 
g th 
1 in; 
This 
nto an 
op o! 
head 
1 (figs 
quil 
ture | 
uineas 
ked at 
cam 
an old 
| a bit 
ounds. } 
me, h 
ripton| 
re lat FIG. 1. LION-HI 
lv less’ 
Linting It Was next seen by the authorities Of the 
ad th Nuremberg Museum, who purchased it 
yle and forthwith and described it in Heft 3 and 4 
So, on of the Anzeiger des Germanischen National- 
tain museums In 1914, publishing three excellent 
nd in- figures, showing the casque 1n side, front 
turned and rear views. Here it was labeled ‘‘ Helm 
it vo of parade of the middle fifteenth century 
scene The published description Spe aks of the 
t, fool underlying salade as unimportant, and 
xcited states that it merely served as a rack for the 
objec! gilded bronze “‘lion’s head which covers 11 
ng his completely, for only through the open 
or, Ing mouth of the lion could the wearer see and 
n spite breathe.’ Judging from the description 
5 color given, we infer that the rivets were not r 
hands moved in Nuremberg, so that the great 
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lion’s head could be lifted from the under 


lving casque 


The next episode In the history of the 
casque opens at the end of the war Ihe 
Nuremberg Museum, apparently in need 


of funds, recalling that the present object 
was Italian, not German, decided to dis- 
pose of it. It then passed into the hands 
of a private collector, whose home, we bx 
lieve, was in Holland. [From him it cami 
Into the possession of The Metropolitar 





ADED SALAD 


1400 
t 


Museum of Art 


brothers Gold 


Frankfurt antiquaries, th 

schmidt The writer must now make 
painful contession: he had known of thi 
casque almost from the time of its discov 
ery, but the object seemed such an impos- 


sible one that he never went out of his wa 


From the study 


lo eXamine tt Of a poorish 
photograph he was led to conclude that th 
d 


never belonged to the original casque 


that it 


copper-gilt lion’s head, while genuine, had 


but 
1 ! 
neraldk 


had been taken trom some 


monster, the locks of whose mane had been 
neatly cut out when the head was tound ti 
be approximately the size of the casqui 


So firm was his prejudice that 


be enclosed 


the obiect Wa nN h hands 


even W he n 
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the Museum he could hardly credit his own 


The helmet was marvelous, and his 
reaction was like that of the Green Moun- 
n farmer when seeing tor the first time 


He felt that he, too 


ought to shake his head knowingly and 


turn away, murmuring [here ain’t no 


sich animal None the less, he must now 


express the absolute conviction that th 


{ 


but 1s one of the 


helmet not only is ‘right’ 
most important accessions of the Depart- 
ment of Arms and Armor. It is now shown 
in Gallery H 0 


} > ' th» al + ] ’ 
The casqu e first place, exposed 





When the bronze lion's 
‘unimportant’ but a 


beautful in 


turns out to be not 

fine Italian salade of 1450-60 
lines, excellent in workmanship and, above 
all things, retaining its original “bluing 

and burnishing, just as it left the hands of 
the armorer (a unique instance, so tar as 
we know). Such a condition could onli 
have occurred where the object had been 
covered always and almost hermetically 
[hen, too, the helmet preserves its authen- 
tic cushioned lining 1n a way rarely known 
in a piece of the period. The writer recalls 
only three or four salades which still bear 
their lining, and this was not of high qual- 


itv, but of coarse canvas, not delicatel 


if 
padded and quilted, as in the present case 

As to hon-headed helmets. Such = ob- 
jects, it is true, occur, but in every case the 
lion’s head is embossed in the steel helmet 


itself. We here recall the fine specimen in 


the Paris Museum;a second, which belonged 
to a half-armor formerly in the Collection 
Carrand and later in the Spitzer Collection, 
is in the Collection Economos, in Parts: a 
third isin the Tower of London; a fourth 
mask only) 1s in Vienna; and finally we 
lave one of them in the Riggs Collection 
all of these are of later date, roundly 
1540-1580: the present specimen ts so much 
earlier than these that we seek with in- 
terest a mid-fifteenth-century document. 
\nd, happily, we are able to find one 
lhus, as Laking shows in his great armor 
book, vol. 2, pages 13 and 15, a fine lion- 





4 HELMET SCULPTURED 
ON ARAGON GATI 


AT NAPLES 


or tiger- 7) headed helmet appears on the 
\ragon Gate at Naples, worn by an officer 
in the monumental high relief (erected in 
1470): it is quite the same type of helmet, 
as one notes Who compares figures 2 and 3. 
his document indicates, even were there 
no other reason, that our helmet is from 
southern Europe 

[he salient feature of the present casque 
is not shown in a photograph: it 1s its gor- 
geousness, for its gilding has been laid on 
so lavishly that the object appears of virgin 
gold Then, too, it is strikingly Gothic 
The ringlets, or locks of the mane, are 
carried out with great technical precision, 
crisp and sharp, like those of the lions which 
are pictured as foot-rests for effigies of the 
early fifteenth century. 
ing is the evidence which shows that the 


Jut most convinc- 


lion’s head could not have been arranged 


I 


for the present helmet. In the first place 


t10 
sho 
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lor 
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the fit is a perfect one, to such a degree even 
that the anatomy of the lion’s head has 
as to conform to the con 
Thus, the 


preal 


been alte red SO 


tours of the below. 


casque 


eves are displaced, the nos 


lion's 
broadened so as to spread over the brow of 
the helmet, and the ears ¢ ropped so as to be 
out of the way when the helmet ts in actual 
use. Moreover, the upper rim of the lion’s 
mouth 1s wide and transverse, so as not to 
interfere with the 

vision of the 
Even the halvesof the 


wearer 


lower jaw, which the 
writer thought 
had been cut in two 
and spread out when 


early 


the head of a statue 
was converted into 
the helmet décor, are 
found to be not at all 
conformable to such a 
use. They can not be 
under 
the head and thus 
form the lower jaw of 
Moreover, 


Jon ff / 
Oilded ltogetrer 


a Statue 
a first-hand examina- 
tion of the helmet 
shows that its maker 
arranged that the 
mouth be wide open 
for the special struc- 
tural reason that the 
lower jaw could then 


form a serviceable rim FIG. 4. LION-HEADED SALADE, 


for the front of the 

helmet; also, that the part of the helmet 
exposed within the jaw (covering the cheek 
of the wearer) could then be colored (as it 
still is) with red paint, so as to give an 
observer the impression that the 
monster had a red tongue and throat (as 
Was apparently the case in the Naples 
“document”’), 

Especially convincing evidence that the 
lion’s head belonged to the helmet is the 
way in which the back of the lion’s head 
contorms to the neck-region of the helmet 


fierce 





It is true that in reat 
lion's mane do not 
the back border of t 
again, eXamination oO 
final doubt to rest 
ringlets are defective 
continued do 


probably as do the tl 


nally 


angle of the monster 
that only on the hind 


I {OO 


ice alone, especially 


salade of this time ts 


place among beautiful helmets 


add that the 
the best of its 


present 
grouy 
salade of Viscount 
with the 


Madrid 


lhe superb casque of t 


completels 


Astor ol 


two richly dec 


Of} ART 
view the ringlets of the 
descend ite) 


he helmet But her 
1 the object puts one 


since 1t shows that thes« 


OFigi 


and that they 
wnward, terminating 
iree ringlets below thi 
S$ jaw We note her 
end of the helmet has 
the,border of the 
mane suffered, sug 
resting that the hel- 
met was long. pr 
served in one position, 
e.g., with its back toa 
damp wall, where rus 


Hert 


LOO occurs a large 


accumulatt d 
rough hole, through 
which a wire passed 


attaching the obyect 


to its Tixture inthi 
detail Wi re ill th 
incient istom 1! 
Venice, ¢ ving 

helmet ribed to an 


great carved an 
within the main door 
ol pal ( 3 


Para W mat 
decorated fifteenth 
entury deep-salade S 


have come from Ven 


memorable since the 


usually given highest 
One ma 
specimen ranks with 
», with the Spanish 
Hever, and 


orated specimens 1n 


B. D 


he Morosini, now in th 


Widener Collection, hung also in this way, for 
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border 
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\N ELIZABE THAN 
bk MBROIDERS 
AN Important piece of Elizabethan em 


broidery has recently been acquired by the 
Museum from the collection of the lat 


Man hioness of Wate 


effects were sold in London during the past 


rtord, some ot whos 
winter 

The prec an “‘English 
fine linen 


, , 
described as 


| adv’s sleeved jacke t, 1s of ver\ 


mbroidered in a pattern of scrolling stems, 


showing the original “tunic.” This por- 


trait,, apparently of a yvoung woman in 
the early twenties, would place the date of 
these embroideries somewhere in the neigh- 


borhood ot 


1000 or possibly early in the 


reign of James | (1003-1025). 

[he combination of gold and silk em- 
is undoubtedly 
origin; for it was in the 
that th 


Nee dlewor k 


broidery on linen f Italian 
sneinitis century 
extravagant use of silk and gold 
resulted in) sumptuary 


that brought the white linen work of Italy 


laws 





! MBROIDERED 
ENGLISH 
worked in high relief in pure gold thread, 


combined with naturalistic fruit, flower, 


bird, and motives in colored silk 
turned-back 


as well as the edge of the 


mnsect 
Ihe sleeves have cuffs, and 
these, 
are finished with a delicate gold lace an 
paillettes 
Whik 
quently represented in English portraits of 
the period, little has 
three centuries that 
was tashioned by the 
court. Aside from those in the 
and Albert Museum that are 
with the wardrobe of the Queen, by far th 
interesting piece, of which the 


garment 
| 


embroidery of this tvpe is. fre- 


ver\ survived the 
have 
ladies of Elizabeth’s 
Victoria 


passed since 1 


associated 


nost 
seum 
owned by Major 


that 
adlam, who 
portrait 


jacket 1s almost a replica, 1s 


Sir J. E.W. He 


also has in his possession a family 


LINEN 


JACKE] 
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into favor, a fashion that was adopted in 
France when Catharine de’ Medici became 
the queen of Henry II. The cordial rela- 
tions that existed between France and Eng- 
land during the reigns of Francis | and 
Henry VIII were further cemented by the 
marriage of Marie Stuart to Francis II. 
lhroughout the first half of the sixteenth 
century this continued entente cordiale be- 
tween the two courts left its imprint on the 
English fashions of the day. It was an age 

chivalry when the women of the castles 
plied their needles to ornament the linens 
and rich caparisons of the nobles; a day ot 
extravagant tournaments when the kings ol! 


Portrait of Margaret, wife of Francis Laton 
of Rawdon (1579-1662), illustrated on plate 20, 
in A Book of Old Embroidery by Pesel and New- 


berry 1QO21 
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England and France met on the “field of 
the cloth of gold,”’ an historical episode that 
mav be said to mark the advent of a luxuri- 
ous epoch in English life. 

\ll through these vears the English were 
employing French embroiderers both in the 
trade and in the household of the king; and 
when Marie Stuart 
retained among other craftsmen in her em- 
ploy one Pierre Oudry, a Frenchman who 
served her from 1560 to 1507. 

Flizabethan needlework? is of 


was imprisoned, she 


three 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARTI 
the death knell of the art of illumination, 
and the missals of the monasteries and con- 
vents were replaced by pages of printed 
In secular life books of emblems be- 


tvpe. 

came the vogue, and in the days of Eliza- 
beth the woodcut illustrations from these 
were used as models for embroidery pat- 


Individual devices from this source 
circular fields 


terns. 
framed in quadrangular or 
produced in embroideries an effect corres- 
ponding to the glass designs of the period; 
century 


{ 


for the sixteenth was an era of 





DETAIL OF 


| 
stiten 


distinct types: petit point or tent 
worked on canvas (of this the Museum has 
an important document in the bed 
ings of petit point motive applied on satin, 
purchased in 1920); the so-called Spanish 
embroidery, worked in fine black thread on 
linen in scrolling patterns combined with 
conventionalized leaf or floral 
and the gold and colored silk work like thi 
present piece, a slightly later development 
of the Spanish embroidery and the fore- 
runner of the seventeenth-century “stump 
work,” with its exaggerated relief. 

rhe fifteenth century had seen 
vention of the printing press that sounded 


hang 


motives; 


the in- 


“The development of secular embroidery dur 
ing the second half of the sixteenth century was 
due not only to the manufacture of fine steel 
needles in England but as well to the Embroid- 
erers’ Company incorporated by Elizabeth in 
1501 


FLIZABETHAN 


EMBROIDERED JACKET 
painted “‘quarries,”” the small field with 
ts central motive proving quaint and 


economical form of decoration used during 
the Tudor period in glazing the windows ot 
cathedrals, churches, and dwellings. A 
similar parallel, where the glass patterns 
are reproduced in embroidery, 1s found in 
the Opus Anglicanum of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.® 
lhe derivation of 
interesting feature in 
English work of this tvpe, 


undoubtedly 


patterns is always an 
embroideries. In 
while the scrol- 
ling stems are inspired bi 
Spanish models introduced by Catharine ot 
\ragon, the naturalistic floral and 


are a distinct innovation In the 


insect 
motives 
early Spanish work, which survives today 
in the crude black and white peasant em- 
broideries of that country, the delicate lines 


English Embroideries 


VIII, IOT3 


3See the article on 
BULLETIN, M.M.A., vol 


page Igo 


220) 
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pattern have a dIstinctive beaut) 
that is entirely lacking in this colored sill 
needlework, wherein the amateurish naivete 


] 1 hy 


ot the naturalis flowers surrounded | 
creeping and crawling insects toreshadows 
the grotesque features of the seventeenth- 


century stump-worl 
This same phase of decoration 
lor a short period in the book illuminatior 


of the late fifteenth and earl 


sixteenth 
centuries. Preéminent among the works of 
wre d Heures er la reine 
Anne de Bretagne, preserved in the Bibhio- 
thequi du Roi, Paris, 


I! in the British 


this day was the | 


and that of Henry 
Museum Pradition 
claims that the border patterns in the Hours 
of Queen Anne were inspired by the garden 
flowers of the Chateau de Blois. The man- 
uscript of Henry II], which repeats the sami 
scheme of ornament, suggests a possibl 
source Of this type of embroidery pattern 
In the museum “jacket ind on the 
tunic’’ owned by Major Headlam, thi 
carnations, roses, Jonquils, acorns, straw- 
berries, and pea-pods, with their accom- 
panying insects, repeat almost in- every 
detail the floral and insect life depicted in th 
parchment pages of these two manuscripts 
[his fact makes it seem incredible that 
there should not be some connection be- 
tween works so similar in every respect. 

While it is true that the earliest pattern 
books showing these floral and insect 
motives date from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, it is not impossible that 
these embroideries, which were doubtless 
produced in court circles, may have been 
worked from patterns derived from il 
luminated manuscripts, the embroidery it 
self becoming later the source of inspiration 
to the designers of pattern books 

[he stitches employed in working this 
piece cre found in samplers of the period; 
the raised leaf in the pod of peas here shown 
is an early example of an effect that was 
developed to an exaggerated degree in the 
seventeenth-century stump-work 

[he embroideries will be placed on ex- 
hibition in the Textil 
second floor of Wing H 


Corridor on the 


‘Humphreys, The Illuminated Books of tt 
Middle Ages 1849, 1n the Museum Library 
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lH MUSEUM EDITIONS Of] 
lHkE ARS MORIENDI 


AMONG th 
for the collection in the Department o 


Prints during the past several vears ar 


Various things acqutred 


copies of four different editions of the Ars 
Moriendi lo cite them by their most con- 
venient reference numbers in the standar 
bibliographies, they are Schreiber 3370 
Essling 271 and 271 bis, and Proctor 11064 
I hey are interesting not only in themselves 


as books but also as collections of prints 
and possibly to some skeptical persons thi 
information about them 1s interesting 
illustrating the way museum and library 
people know a few of the many things 
they know. 

The earliest of them 
bears no note or date, but being in the tvpes 
used by Nicolaus Gotz of Cologne in th 
1470's is confidently attributed to his press 


Schreiber 3370 


Its illustrations are remarkably exact and 
closely contemporary copies of those in th 
famous and unique “Weigel” block-book 
in the British Museum, which is regarded 
as the editio prince; Ihe blocks, or some 
of them, with which it is illustrated wer 
previously used in several block-books; and 
thus, while not technically a block-book, it 
most adequately represents the kind ol 
work used in some of the most famous ones 
Luckily it is quite perfect, with wide mar- 
sins and absolutely uncolored 

Now if there is any pet, particular, 
suaranteed trouble-maker in the world of 


av, | 
nd 


prints and books, it 1s the block-book, tor 
as nothing else it makes men dogmatic 
quarrelsome. There 1s ¢ 
vast amount of “learning” on the subject 

a bay in the library would be required to 
hold all that has been written about it—but 


Imaginative, anc 


what 1s actually known (aside from mere 


description of physical objects) would vers 
easily go in a thin sextodecimo in thick- 


leaded great primer [he reason for this 


is that people do not waste learning on 
things they know about. There 1s, for 
example, the Kelmscott Chaucer, one of th 
most elaborately illustrated and_ printed 


books ever made, but because peopl 
actually know when, where, who, why, and 


how much, there is no erudition possible 
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there isn’t even an excuse for It. 
block-books, still being shrouded in mvys- 
tery, are the favorite stamping ground ot 
people who like the excitement of hunting 
boojums and the sensation of being aroused 
by conundrums to guess, and in conse- 
quence the vials of erudition and imagina- 
tion (for the two are much more closely re- 
lated than the admiring onlooker is apt to 
think) have run over and filled up the tubs 
of conjecture to the limits of their capacity. 
It is taken verv seriously and called the 
scientific attitude. 

\ generation ago the historical rdle of 
the block-book seemed the most obvious 
thing in all the world. Its pictures were 
cut on blocks of wood and its text also was 
cut on blocks of wood; therefore, 1t must 
have preceded the invention of printing 
with movable metal tvpes (just as nobody 
ever Walks now that jitnevs have been de- 
vised); and by the same token must have 
been the immediate forerunner and pre- 
figuration of that kind of printing \ll this 
was so patent and logical that it didn’t need 
proof; it was just admitted. But when 
was the block-book made? and how many 
different kinds were there? because, as it 
was the source from which all printing 
flowed, it was ver\ interesting and im- 
portant to know these things. And so, a 
long time ago, before the invention of 
library science or delivery desks, the good 
people in the libraries and museums started 
to put dates upon the block-books —and it 
must have been a lovely game because there 
was such a wide range of choice, with 
plenty of the most excellent dates imag- 
inable, which, moreover, were suitable to all 
tastes and poc ketbooks The only thing 
they forgot to do was to realize that they 
were playing a game, and to enforce the 
first rule of good conduct in all games, non 
est disputandum. As in parcheesi, ever 
plaver tried to make the rules and every 
other plaver objected loudly. There were 
tons of weighty reasons and whole nights of 
somnolent arguments, but somehow it all, 
or at least a very large part of it, reminds 
one of the way a small child felt about the 
political differences in Brobdignag. The 
most interesting thing which has come out 
of the discussion is an eminent school of 


But the 
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critics and students who believe that it ts 
impossible to prove that anv block-books 
were made before the first) printing was 
done with movable metal types, and quit 
possible to prove that most of them were 
made after that event. It is the kind of 
skepticism which, thinking less of local 
pride than of demonstrable fact, has played 
great hob in many other departments ol 
art-science and bibliography these recent 
vears. If its contentions are true, then the 
vast historic importance of the block-book 
vanishes and all that is left is its curiosity 
and its artistic value, and a reminiscence 
of a good game spoiled 

\s for the number of different kinds of 
block-books there were, that was a much 
simpler question and not so pregnant 
the matter of dates, because all it entailed 


was proper description and then classifica- 


tion. The description was easy enough 
there were books in which (1) the pictures 
were printed from blocks and the text 


written in by hand, (2) both pictures and 
text were printed from blocks, and (3) th 


} 


pictures were printed from blocks and thi 


text from movable types. Further, some 
of them (4) were printed (or rubbed) on 
one side of the paper only, and others (5) 
were printed on both sides. It was such a 
chance at classification as has presented tt- 
self rarely in the field of prints and books, 
and it was so jovfully and abandonedl: 
availed of that today in the really learned 
books one finds these easily recognizabl 


Varieties masquerading as (1) xylochiro- 


graphica, (2) xvlographica, (3) xylotypo- 
graphica, (4) opisthographic, and (5 
anopisthographic. To listen to a knowl- 


edgeable paper on the subject read in the 


echt professorial manner reminds one much 
of another kind of doctor’s account of a 
verv simple malady—and for oneself one 
would rather have the ailment than have 11 
scientifically described to him 

[he complications in the 
been symptomatic of the block-book in 
general, but the Ars Moriendi has added 
little niceties of its own. It happens that 
there 1s at Oxford a set of small engravings 


ase have so far 


of the same subjects and that they are by 
primitive German engraver [hey 


thev dated, but 


signed and neither art 
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some authorities see in them the hand of the knows just when the Master E.S. did (or 
vouthful Master E.S., while others perceive — did not) make the engravings, and (no) on 
in them only work by a minor and lat: knows exactly when the block-book was 
follower of the master. Do thev preced first issued, the engravings and_ blocks 
the first edition of the block-book, or do throw great light upon each other's dates 
they follow it If they precede it and are One hardy writer has even suggested that 
by the Master FE.S., then he may have been — the Master E.S. not only made the engrav- 
the originator of the designs (and in matters ngs but ten vears later (for he is a precise 
like this may is so absurdly like must that person) drew the designs on the block for 
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FROM CAPRANICA, ARTE DEL BEN MORIRI 
[VENICE|, CLEIN AND HIMEL, 1490 


the change is very easily made). And so, the woodcutter. Of course, both the en- 
as they must have been made by the Master = gravings and the blocks may go back to 
.S., it is a great proof of the early German = some common and much earlier manuscript 
talent and mastery over such things, as — source. 

opposed to the work of the Netherlandish \bout ten vears ago an inquisitive man 
artists. If the engravings come after the one knew thought that he should like to 
block-book, then perhaps they were copied know something about these questions and 
from it (perhaps is so curiously like cer- so he drew up a debit and credit balance 
tainly that sometimes it is extremely diffi- sheet and also an organization chart of the 
cult to tell them apart), but in any event — various opinions, but when he tried to make 
the things they prove (als es ist leicht zu something out of his tabulations he found 
erseben) about the Master E.S.’s originality that his mind was incapable of unraveling 
fall to the ground. In so far as (no) one such complexity, and so he returned with a 
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relief to the matter ol 


union railway 


simpler 


sigh of 


writing Station mortgage 


Thinking it over afterwards, he found him- 


self much like Marjorie Fleming’s heroine 
‘most unusual cam about) the whole 
matter 


there is to be sure 


One thing, 
of, that all the authorities, both great and 
opinion that the 


howevel! 


antiquated, agree in the 
Ars Moriendi block-book is one of the most 
beautiful and noteworthy of its kind, and 
that it is one of the great outstanding 
masterpieces of middle fifteenth-century 
Netherlandish woodcutting \s one great 
German authority savs, * In artistic 
taste our master (1.e. of the 
leaves far behind not only the 


but almost evervthing which 


bloc k-be ok) 
Master E.S 
up to that time had been 
German painting And there 
way to read such a statement as that 


accomplished by 
is only one 


It was an amazingl\ 
thoughts and designs, and so there were 


popular series of 


versions of them in Latin, German, 
Itahan, and 


many 
French, Dutch, English, and 
some of them were printed as late as after 
1000. Schreiber, so far as one can make 
out, knew of twenty-two block-book edi- 
tions and as many more printed in Germany 
prior to 1501. How many there were after 
that date in other countries has not been 
looked up but 1t must be as large a number. 
[here were at least two Florentine and five 
Venetian editions prior to 1501. Of the 
latter, two are now in the Museum collec- 
tion. As it happens, these two 
torially as interesting as any of the Venetian 


are pic- 


editions, and apparently uncommon enough 
to satisfy even the most relentless hunter of 
rarities, though, be it noted, their rarity 1s 
the result of the way people then did, and 
still do, maltreat little tractates which call 
them to repentance. 

The first of these 
note or date, but its text 
Prince of Essling to contain Venetian dia- 
lectical forms and to have been printed in 
the last years of the fifteenth century. Our 
copy, although sadly imperfect and lacking 
several of the woodcuts, has been the prop- 
erty of sucha series of princely bibhophiles 
as Heber, Yemeniz, and Huth, who were to 
be excused for liking this fragment of a 


Essling 271) has no 
is said by the 


book on the score that until the Prince of 
turned up another copy in th 
at Milan it was the only one known 


Ee ssling 
ibrar 
It contains a number of very curious jl- 
lustrations, most of them copies of the de- 
signs in the block-books above spoken of 
but ina stvle utterly unlike other Venetian 
work and having little resemblance to any- 
thing with which one is familiar. The 
most interesting pictures in the volume, 
however, are two, of the Crucifixion and a 
Pieta, which are not based on anvthing in 
the block-book. Frankly one doesn’t know 
exactly what to make of them, for thev seem 
archaic enough incharacter to be among thi 
earliest of all Venetian woodcuts and vet 


they were apparently printed from. suffi- 
ciently fresh blocks toward the end of the 
century. In anv event they are among th 


‘ 


things that stand out from all the great 


Venetian woodcuts. re- 


accumulation of 
produced by the Prince of Essling in 
his monumental bibliography of Venetian 
woodcut books, and have a rude vigor and 
expressiveness which are anything but tvpi- 
cal of Venetian work 

Phe other Itahan edition in the Museum 
Is that dated 1490 and printed by Clein and 
Himel, but without any note of the place 
of printing. Copinger thought it printed 
at Lyons, but Proctor (5348) and Essling 
271 bis) believe it to have been put forth 
at Venice. It, hke both the editions which 
have been described in this article, is of 
great rarity, Proctor having described one 
copy (in the British Museum) and_ the 
Prince of Essling but two 
Library at 


respectivel\ 
in the Rvylands Manchester, 
England, and in the possession of a German 
dealer). It is not at all unlikely that our 
copy Is this last-mentioned one. The book 
is one of the most distinguished and charm- 
ing pieces of illustration that came from the 
Venetian presses at the time it was made, 
and to any one who is acquainted with the 
work of that period such a statement will 
mean a great deal, for there has seldom been 
such a group of beautiful books as that 
which poured from the printing offices ol 
Venice in the ten vears between 1490 and 
1500. The frontispiece represents a scene 
in a church with several persons confessing 


to priests. It is rather more Florentine 


234 
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in character than Venetian, the faces havy- 
ing almost the appearance of being  por- 
traits. That this should be true is made 
doubly interesting by the fact that about 
1495 a copy of it in the full Florentine style 
was printed ina well-known Florentine edi- 
tion of the Specchio di conscientia. It was 
reproduced by Mr. Pollard in his Old Pic- 
ture Books, but as his plate was made from 
the much-painted-over copy in the British 


Museum, it had to be redrawn in places, so 
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Ihe fourth edition of the Ars Moriendi 
in the collection 1s the second of the three 
typographical which Weissen- 
burger of Nuremberg issued, this one in 


editions 
1512. The woodcut on its title-page is Said 
by Schreiber to have been used in an edi- 
tion of the Versehung Leib, Seel, Ehr und 
Gut, printed at Nuremberg by Wagner in 
1489, and the other illustrations are copies 
of the older series of designs for the text 
Comparison of these cuts with those in th 
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CRUCIFIXION FRONS 
VENICE, 


that it is not entirely accurate. It was also 
reproduced from the uncolored copy in this 
Museum in the number of the BULLETIN 
for May, 1921. The other illustrations are 
Venetian copies of the subjects in the old 
block-book, and a comparison of the cuts 
of the same subject in both, which are here 
reproduced, Is most interesting as showing 
the kind of transformation that northern 
woodcuts underwent when they” were 
turned into Italian. The lady carrying 
food to the sick man has undergone a deep- 
sea change from a Dutch housewife to a 
person of the tvpe that ( Arpac cio loved to 
make pictures of. 
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block-book and the engravings attributed 
to the Master E.S. shows that they, while 
differing in many respects from both, would 
seem to have been based on the engravings 
rather than on the block-book—though 11 
would require 
definite statement to that effect The 
first edition with these cuts of the Ars 
Moriendi in it is said to have been issued 
Weissenburger at Nuremberg about 


[his is interesting because it places 


great boldness to make a 


by 

1504 
the popularity of the cuts exactly in the 
period when Durer and Schaufelein and 
Baldung were making their great and most 
accomplished series of woodcut illustrations 
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for the Nuremberg publishers, and shows 
iow little dependence may be put upon 
stvles and development as a means of dat- 


ing work by different hands 


Ihe series of volumes of the Ars Moriendi 
in the Museum collection thus opens up for 


NOT 


PART Il OF THE MUSEUM BUL- 
LETIN. The Museum has received by 
oift from Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy 


an important Egyptian statue of Harmhab, 
shown in the Third Egyptian Room 
tithe Harmhab, Commander-in- 
lutenkhamon, Her- 
Curator ol! 


now 
Under the 
Chief of the Armies of 
bert | Winlock, Associate 
Egyptian Art, has reconstructed from all 
the evidence at hand the life and character 
of this man who played so large a part in 
lutenkhamon’s life, and to his character 
sketch the second part of this issue of the 
BULLETIN has been devoted. 

Hetmets ON Loan. Two beautiful 
helmets, kindly lent by Joseph P. Widener, 
are to be placed in the Armor Gallery, H 8, 
Cases 104A and 108A, on October 16, and 
will be on exhibition for two weeks only 
One of them is a dolphin-headed burganet, 
richly probably executed by 
Paulus de Negroli in Milan about 1550; the 
other is the casque of the Morosini, dating 
from the third quarter the sixteenth 
century, a masterpiece of the art of the 
embosser in steel and of the damascener. 
So far as we know, these two specimens 
have never been exhibited publicly. 


embossed, 


ol 


REARRANGEMENT OF GLASS. Those visi- 
tors who have explored the more remote 
parts the Museum’s domain will 
member a narrow corridor at the end of 
the present south wing (], floor) 
which led from the Print on 
the east to the French eighteenth-century 
room on the \s this 
forms part of the new Wing K farther to 
the south, it must be closed now that the 
interior work on Wing K has commenced. 
Here has been shown the collection of glass, 
together with some late Italian tapestries, 


ol re- 


Sect ynd 


Galleries 


west. passageway) 


TROPOLITAN 
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the student almost as complicated a series 


of questions as the history of prints has 1 
show, and it also contains the material frey 
which one may learn to be very humble 
matters of attribution and dating. 


W. M.I., Jr 


ES 


and sculpture. 


must be 


furniture, 


material stored for 


hibition space pending the completion of 


Wing Kk; but room has been found 


Galleries H 14-15 tor three cases of tvpica 


specimens of European 


chairs and several examples of sculpture 
have been 
corner could 


from the corridor in Wing J 


placed wherever an available 


be found in Wing H 


(second floor). 


REPRODUCTIONS OF BRONZI STATI 


Bites. 


(eek bronze statuettes have been placed 


In a case in the Cast Gallerv, C 22 The 
have been cast In bronze from moulds mad 


artificial 





from the originals, and are \ 
patinated, thus resembling the original 
bronzes both in material and in_ surfac 


finish, and lacking only their sharpness of 
supe- 


detail. They are therefore greatly 


rior to the ungainly white plaster casts b 


which we mostly have to form our concep- 


tions of such Greek works. The bronz 


reproductions include several of the finest 


pieces in the Museum fir antike Klem- 


Much of this 
lack of ex 


glassw are. The 


Seven reproductions of well-known 


kunst in Munich: the beautiful young girl | 


from Macedonia, the diver, the Zeus « 
fifth-century type, the disk-thrower, and 
the charming Aphrodite tying her sandal 
An archaic mirror support is from an orig: 
inal in a private collection; and the statel 
Apollo reproduces a masterpiece in th 
Vienna Museum. 


THE LIBRARY. 
ness of the Library has caused the Trustees 
of the Museum to comply with the requests 
that it may be open on Sundays. Accord: 
ingly, the Library is now open daily fron 
p.M., Saturdays until 6 P.M 


1O A.M. tO 5 


and Sundays trom 1 until 6 P.M 
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\s many of our members and others may 
still be unfamiliar with the Library, the 
facilities it offers are now brought to their 
attention in the following paragraphs. 

The aim of the Trustees is that the 
Library shall contain works relating to all 
of the arts, both fine and industrial, ex- 
hibited in the Museum. Since the collec- 
tion of books numbers upward of 40,000 
volumes, a majority of which have been 
written and published during the last fifty 
vears, It will be seen that the Library is 
well supplied with the works of modern 
writers. Nor have the earlier important 
and indispensable works been overlooked, 
and many of the large and sumptuous 
volumes find a place in the Library. Cata- 
logues of public sales of art objects held 
abroad and also in this country form an 
important feature, as do also the many 
periodicals and society publications sub- 
scribed for and kept on file 

In addition to the books, the collection 
of photographs now numbers upward ot 
61,000, many of which are color reproduc- 
tions. There is also a useful collection 
of postcards, consisting of European cos- 
tumes, Views, etc. 

Ample card catalogues of the books and 
photographs have been prepared and may 
be consulted at any time. 

Books relating to etching, engraving, and 
lithography formerly in the Library may 
be seen in the Department of Prints, to 
which they have recently been transferred 

Moreover, the William Loring Andrews 
Memorial is now in its place in the Library 
Mr. Andrews was for many years Honorar\ 
Librarian of the Museum and the memorial 


to him consists of a complete set of the 


books written or edited by him. 

GEM-ENCRUSTED ARMS. During” every 
epoch there were arms and armor enriched 
with precious stones. In the court of 
Charlemagne, swords were known whose 
mountings gleamed with garnets andrubies; 
during the fifteenth century princely head- 
pieces Were pictured which bore diamonds 
Of great size (some of the stones coming 
down to our own day and appearing in na- 
tional regalia) —indeed, one has only to 


glance at Gothic tapestries to gain 


idea of the splendor of gem-encrusted 


armor. At later periods sword hilts were 
sometimes jeweled, and pearls were set in 
semi-tubular grooves in a precious blade to 
as the sword was used. In the 
India, and 


roll treely 
Orient, especially in Persia, 
lurkev, richly jeweled arms were used for 
centuries; but few of them have survived, 
and for reasons obvious, the gems repre- 
senting so great a price that when an owner 
died the stones of the mountings were sold 
separately. Such arms, it ts clear, repre- 
sented chets-d’ceuvre of goldsmiths rather 


None the less, 
1 


arms form a group of their own which 


than armorers. jeweled 


should be represented at least by “types’ 
inamuseum collection. But where, indeed, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, it is 
Merovingian 


may they be had 
true, had a garnet-mounted 
sword (Case 1 But the Riggs Collec- 
tion had none of them, save a pearl-bearing 
blade (Case 133); nor had the Dino Collec- 
tion any. In fact, when Baron Potter, th 
Viennese connoisseur, wrote us recenth 


asking for gem-en- 


photographs of our 
crusted arms for use in a forthcoming mon- 
ograph, we were chagrined to tell him that 
we had little to interest him. 

Happily, however, this gap in our series 
has for the present been filled—at least in 
the field of Oriental arms, for Miss Giulia 
P. Morosini, 


ciously deposited with us the jeweled arms 


learning of our need, gra- 


I hese objec ts 


directly or in- 


of her father’s collection.’ 
we may note, are known 
directly, to all of us who are collectors; thus 
there is the Turkish sabre of state which 
belonged to Sultan Amurath V, and with 
this are six poignards and a flintlock pistol 
And they glitter with diamonds, emeralds 
and rubies; the wonder is only that they cam¢ 


out of the East intact —it would have been 


so easy for a penknife in a bazaar to have 
despoiled them. | fancy, though, that the 
objects were of such high degree that the 
passed out of the hand of then 


rarel\ 
owne! 

| remember when Mr. Morosint secured 
them: they came to him sealed and re- 
sealed, and he took a collector's pride in 
knowing that they were intact, and that 
se clase 


Lid 


they were splendid examples of th 


Shown in Room H 5 
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Pertinax Morosin 


Gaovann 


by the wa was one of the ¢ 


collectors in America,’ and himself a per- 


yon ALe 


lous to a degree in evervthu 
cerned his Wall Street Office 
during many vears he was 
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1532-1906 


In arriving or a minute early in leaving), he 


arliest armor had his great relaxation in his gallery of 


armor; and no matter how busy he was, 


airs, meticu- he had always time to talk of the changes 
there and of the accessions he was receiving 
furopean Indeed, 


minute lat | remember the light in his eves when he 


| doubt if from correspondents. 
would signal a novice to sit beside him in 
might tell him 
‘“ox-tongue”’ 
Such a 
collector is sure to inspire the next genera 


early train so that he 
t of New York of the arrival of a 


yr-lovers who the 
famous 
sword or ot a Gothic helmet. 
tion with fertile enthusiasm 


B. D 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


OCTOBER 7—NOVEMBER I10, 1923 


November 3 The Development of the Idea of Gardens, | James Sturgis Pray 4:00 P.M 
4 he Metropolitan Museum of Art—Its Use Richard F. Bach 4:00 P.M 
10 he Development of the Idea of Gardens, I James Sturgis Pray 4:00 P.M 


Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays, at 2 p.M.; Sundays, at 3 p.M., beginning November 
3 and 4 


Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, beginning October 7, at 2 and 3 P.M 
for Children of Members, Saturdays, beginning November 3, at 10:30 A.M 


Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Cornell—For Practical Workers, Sundays, beginning 
October 14, at 3 p.M.; For Salespeople, Fridays, beginning October 12, at 9 A.m.; For Manufacturers 
and Designers, Fridays, beginning November 9, at 10 A.M.; For Home-Makers and Members, seven 
Saturdays and three Fridays, beginning November 3, at 10 A.M.; For Teachers, Fridays, beginning 
October 12, at 3:45 P.M. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise 


GisectAM.A. RICHTER 
BRYSON BURROUGHS 
ALBERT M. LyTuGot 


Classical 


Treasurer, 


. 
$50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LiFe, who contribute . 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 250 
FeLLowsHip MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay annually 10 


PrivILEGES.—AII members are entitled to the 
following privileges 





A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays, 
len complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 
An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 
The Buttetin and the Annual Report. 
A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 
Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for | ife, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For 
further particulars, address the Secretary. 
ADMISSION 
The Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 5 
p.M. (Sunday from 1 P.M. to © p.M.); Saturday 
until 6 P.M 
On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 
Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day 
MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 
his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as wel 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of one dollar an hour is made with 
an additional twenty-five cents for each 
person in a group exceeding four in number 
PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 
For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet 
Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed t 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holli- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet 
PUBLICATIONS 
CaTaLocues published by the Museum 
PHotoGraApuHs of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, ErcHincs, and Casts, 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail maj 
be addressed to the Secretary 
CAFETERIA 
\ cafeteria located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open on week 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 5 p.m 
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HARMHAB, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 


THE 


ARMIES OF TUTENKHAMON 


By HERBERI 


ASSOCIATI 


Mk. AND MRS. V. EVERIT MACY 
have presented to the Museum an Egyp- 
tian statue which is of prime importance, 
no matter whether the point of view be 
aesthetic or archaeological. And, further- 
sa gift with a certain curious ap- 
very day when 


more, It 
propriateness; for on the 
modern eves pierced the gloom in which 
Tutenkhamon lay, this statue of the man 
who played the largest part in Tutenkh- 
amon’s life came out of its hiding, to take 
a place once more in the public view. 
The statue, of gray granite at a 
fully life sized,' is of a man seated cross- 
legged, wearing the dress of a well-to-do 
person of the late Eighteenth Dynasty. 
He is intellectual—even effeminate—with 
his delicate, bovish features and his full, 
slack torso. Partly this may be realism; 
partly, without question, it is the conven- 
the unvirile Ikhnaton 
and his successors. Somewhat as men once 
wore the “imperial” of Napoleon II], so 


SC ale 


tion of the age of 


the Egyptian artist, out of subtle compli- 
ment to his king, made all portraits rem- 
iniscent of the roval features, and here 
we have the youthful countenance with 
half-closed, heavy-lidded eves and droop- 
ing mouth affected by sculptors in the reign 
of Tutenkhamon. 

The man has unrolled a scroll of papyrus 
across his lap and placed his’ ink-shell 
upon his knee. His left hand grasps the 
roll and in his right he held the pen with 
Which he has just been writing. His 
task is finished, but he still sits with back 
‘Height, 117 cm. (3 ft., 10 in.) The only 
damage which it has suffered is the loss of the 
right hand and the nose Ihe fractured surface 
of the latter was smoothed off in ancient times 


for an intended restoration, which we have now 
carried out in plaster in the Museum 


FE. WINLOCK 


(CURATOR 


bent over it in a reverie. A Buddha-ti 
contemplation pervades him, but so in 
stinct with life is his repose that the dead 
granite has become the almost breathing 
embodiment of an Egyptian scribe 

\s a scribe it was fitting that he should 
be composing a psalm to Thoth, the letter- 
writer of the gods and the divine protector 
whose influence obtained promotion for all 
who followed the clerkly career on earth. 
His verses lauding his influential patron 
were doubtless of learned eloquence to an 
Egyptian, but today they make laborious 
From his involved phrases we 
Thoth who “guides him 
every torgotten 


reading. 
gather that it 1s 
who is in error; 
thing and, knowing the divine mysteries, 
sets forth their words”’ for his faithful devo- 


recalls 


tees. He “goes down into Hades know- 
ing those who are therein and setting their 


names down in his register,” and at great 
length he is praised as the pilot of the sun 
In its daily vovage across the sky and its 
defender against the serpent of evil. 

Due honor having thus been paid Thoth 
‘by the Hereditary Prince, Fan-bearer on 
the King’s Right, Generalissimo and Royal 
Scribe, Harmhab, triumphant,” a prayer 
is inscribed upon the statue base in which 
Harmhab petitions that Thoth “bear wit- 
ness for me in words of truth: 

“Twas the most righteous of the cour- 
tiers: upon the announcement to me 
of any crime, | was ready of tongue 
In rectilving it 


‘| enforced the laws of the King: giv- 


ing regulation to the court and guid 
ance through my mouth and there 
was nothing which | did not know 
seeing 


and 


a Was the leader for every one 
that every man knew his course 
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not forgetting myself that which was toe of Saint Peter by the kisses of the 


entrusted to me. devout 

| was one who gave communications So much for the statue. Harmhab him- 

to tne Lord ol the lwo | ands: the self IS a person whose career 1S well Worth 

mentor of all the forgetful and was — restudying just now, when it is considered 

not unmindtul of the words of the that Tutenkhamon was the king of whom 

lord he was preserver.! 

| was one who reported to the Coun- \fter he had attained a position midway 

cil r did | neglect the designs of | between men and gods, Harmhab boasted | 

His Mayjest no Mean origin \s father he claimed the 
Pendent to this prayer there is a second, god Horus. “At birth he came forth 
et nteresting because by invoking clothed with the strength and the com- 

Ptah, God of Memphis, and his beloved — plexion of a god. Amon, King of Gods, } 


Sekhmet and Ptah-Sokaris and Osiris in brought him up. When he was still 


their sanctuaries in the Memphite necropo- — untaught child, obeisance was made befor 
I 





it indicates the finding place of the him by great and small, and the form of ; 
statue. Rumor has it that this was under — god was apparent in him to all beholders.” 
the palms of Mitrahineh which cover the In a more credulous age a biography so 
ruins of the great temple of Ptah in tl auspiciously introduced would have had a1 
heart of ancient Memphis. Now, taken assured success. Today it is more in the | 
with the fact that Harmhab lived in Mem- © stvle of the best sellers to state tritely that 
phis, this rumor and this invocation of the Harmhab was the product of a small town 
Memphite gods combine in pointing to th in Middle Egypt, and safest to say that he 
temple of Ptah as the place where Harm came of simple tol lrue, in later life he / 
hab’s statue once stood held offices usually hereditary to the pro- | 
In fact, we can be even more explicit vincial aristocracy, but that was at a time 
and say that it stood just within the temp! when any position he cared for would have } 
gateway. Inside a gateway at Karnak, — been freely given him by his fellow-towns- 
Legrain found similar statues of the sage men. In short, bevond his_ birthplace 
Amenhotep and the vizir Paramessu,  Hancsut, we know nothing of the origin o 
placed as special marks of roval favor Harmhab and can only infer, from the 
Where the passing celebrants might read date of his rise to prominence, that he 
upon them: “Oh, all ve priests of the templ was born about 1395 B.C. in th 1avs of ) 
and nobles of the King’s palace, recite a King Amenhotep III. 
prayer and pour on the ground a libation At that time the army was the career | 
for me and surely the same shall be don 
for you throughout a ripe old O \ of the dat I 5 but often | 
I] of vou Who come to supplicate the S sentnsciehet de” be Toun 
me to me and | will make known yout : sega % ea . : ry, erg 3 
pravers, for | am the intercessor appoint pero’s H The | 
the King t ear your petitions and to — fragmentary Kart tatue of Ha ( 
transmit m on high.” Such, also, was — the counterpart of the M.M.A. statue 
' in Le ins S s det 


appeal of Harmhab’s statue gaz- et de parti iers pres  PS.BA, XXL pd 


neg through the throngs entering the te mple 





Q 141 . 
of Ptah Struck with his look of learned following h is transiate 
contemplation, some among the passers  4yce In p. Ot Extracts 
| from these ancier ocuments are i uotation 
stopped to beg his intercession, dropping ‘TOM Mese a COCRENED ; alt me! 
; marks. The chronology is based on Breasteds 
an offering into his lap. Others touched — gates for the accession of Ikhnaton (1375 B.A 
the papyrus scroll upon his knees, and — of Harmhab (1350 B.C.); and of Ramses I (1315 
carrying their finger-tips to their lips and B.C.). The highest dates on their existing mon- 
* ; : ‘nts are taken for the lengths of the reigns ol 
eyes, imbibed somewhat of his knowledge, UMents are taken for the lengths of the lod 
: Ikhnaton (17 years); Sakere (2 years, including 
until the inscription on his lap has been | of co-regency); Tutenkhamon (6 years); and 
half obliterated by their touches, like the Eye (4 years 
4 ; 
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for advancement, and the boy 
but not in the line. 


Harmhab 
was entered in 1 Wise 
old scribes pictured the fate of the infantry 
officer as one unending torment. ‘‘When he 
was a child, he was shut up in barracks and 


beaten until he was bruised all over, like 


papyrus that is pounded flat into sheets of 
paper. When to distant 
Syria, he ass with 
haversack and 
broken. 


he marched ofl 
was burdened like an 
water-skin until his 
When he saw the 
a trembling fowl, and, 
fell exhausted by the 
by thieves and 
left naked by his servants. Nor was the 
crack charioteer corps—any\ 
when the 


very 
back Was 
enemy, he was like 
scuttling home, he 
wayside, to be set upon 
avalry—th« 
Detter It was all verv fine 
oung officer drew his span of horses from 
the king’s stables and pranced them home 
through his village. But when he was 
called on duty and galloped off in the new 
chariot which had cost him a fortune, he got 
thrown 


tangled up in the 
out among the thorns. 
limped in for inspection 


reins and was 
Phere the scorpions 
bit him and he 
without equipment, only to be thrown down 
upon his belly and given a hundred blows.” 
Harmhab took to heart the 
life and lis- 


Evidently 
scribes’ description of army 
tened to the sound advice of their proverbs. 
“There is no profession which is not gov- 
rned except that of the learned man. Be- 
come a scribe and thou shalt be a leader of 
men and direct the work of all others. The 
wise youth who has set his heart upon learn- 
ignorant 
while his 


ing 1s above work and drives the 
man like a heavily laden donkey, 
riches.” 


bring him pleasure and 


Harmhab was a wise vouth and, though he 


" ] 
DOOKS 


army for a career, he entered 1t 


became in due 


chose the 

a “royal scribe” and 
course “Clerk and Recorder of Recruits” 
on the staff. 

In one sense recruiting in Egypt has 
always been a thankless task because no 
peasant has ever served in the army will- 
ingly, but on the other hand it has always 
been lucrative, right down to the last war. 
The knowing recruiting officer has only to 
hold out his empty palm to those who can 
afford to evade the draft or to the dis- 
tracted village mayors who can not mus- 


ter up their full quotas, and immediately 
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he feels what pleasure and riches are the 
scribe’s. It may sound unjust to hint at 
such methods without due evidence of them 
in Harmhab’s case, but few Egyptians, an- 
cient or modern, would regard backshish as 
other than 
and more than one ancient scribe attained 
advance- 

Under 


a natural perquisite of office, 


affluence somehow, and with it 


ment to the highest commands. 
such circumstances, it was the adjutant- 
general’s and the quartermaster’s corps 
which got all the promotion. 

when the Scribe of the 


twenty 


In 1375 B.C, 
Recruits, Harmhab, was 
vears old, King Amenhotep died and his 
straightway threw Egvpt into 
retormation, 


about 


successor 
the turmoil of a 
The voung king, I[khnaton, was soon pas- 


religious 


sionately immersed in the propagation of a 
new Teaching and in planning a new city at 
Pell el Amarna where he could worship his 
god Aton in surroundings less defiled than 
in Thebes. The court camarilla was picked 
to further the reforms; the distant empire 
interested no one. Vacillation and gulli- 
bility were the keynotes of the policy which 
Egypt's mighty 
no more 


frontier, and 
north was 


ruled the 
name in the 
terrifving than summer lightning. 


reason to suppose 


soon 


There is some slight 
that Harmhab may have been stationed in 
Svria or Palestine at this time, 
later vears he was a king’s messenger and 


since 1n 


was charged with the affairs of the Pales- 
tinian Bedawin \t anv rate, throughout 
Ikhnaton’s reign we have absolutely no 
trace of him, nor could we expect to, for 
the life of Egyptian agents on the northern 

| fame. 


attered 


border Pave CW chances to w in 
With totally 
opposed the wily Amorite chiefs 


Hittite kings. So com- 


Inadequate and 
forces they 
and the arrogant 
plicated was the situation that the loval 
could scarcely be told from the disaffected. 
The colonial office records of the dav tell 
The elusive Amorite, 
the revolt and protest- 


depressing stories. 
alternately leading 
ing his faithfulness, led one king’s messen- 


ger a chase all over Syria without ever 
being cornered; another was tricked by the 
plotters into attacking Byblos and _ bring- 
ing on a revolt in that faithful city: while 


others futilely attempted to relieve friendly 
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HARMHAB, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
towns or were beleaguered themselves in 
distant outposts. Unsupported, the rep- 
resentatives of Egypt were set to dam a 
flood which all Egypt’s powers could hardly 
have stemmed 
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mander who was cashiered, it is significant 
that he was also a high priest and we may 
be certain that theology 
part in his disgrace than lack of military 


On the other hand, General 


played a larger 


qualities. 


STATUES OF AMENHOTEP AND PARAMESSI 
BESIDE A GATEWAY IN KARNAK 
(REPRODUCED FROM LEGRAIN, ANNALES D SERVICE, VOI X11 PI 1] 


While such was the life on the frontiers, 
the soldiery at court paraded for the King’s 
progress through his newly founded city, 
or stood guard of honor at the investiture 
of some courtier, fervent in the new religion. 
If we happen to know of an army com- 


May, who found that promotion came most 


rapidly at court, explains, ““My Lord has 
advanced me because | have carried out 
his Teaching and because | hear his word 
without cease. Oh, how prosperous is he 
who listens to thy Teaching of Life!” It 
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sounds like Pinafore—an officer getting Hand, husband of the Queen’s nurse, and 
ahead only by regular attendance at thi one of the most influential of [khnaton s 
King’s B Class following, complacently returned to th | 
Mear Ikhnaton fondly hop Id order ! retained his rank. But at 
W n he pert real i rs at this juncture ap- { 
had now the G ral, | i 
: Ex w Harn ) becom 
H ! nter-rev t would by 
) s bu rem hat S 
| n ! ymplishm l@ Was VII lly dictator 
| l | p | re Were pientl Ol dissalis- } 
t Babylon fied elements in the country, which only 
in’ 13566 Bb... 'S e, th lest n-1n needed a leader to rise against the reforms. 
law, was proclaimed “the Beloved of Ikhna- — The old priesthood and those who derived 
ton co-regent and heir to the throne. their livings, directly or indirectly, from 
Short terwards, Ikhnaton died and the © the old religion are the most obvious Phe 
ir following Sakere and his young wife neglected army, with its traditions of lucra- 
vanish from history themselves. We have © tive Asiatic wars, may have supplied a more 
no direct evidence that there was anything — or less numerous body of supporters. But 
sinister in this disappearance. Simply the great mass of the population, thor- 
‘the Beloved of [khnaton”’ leaves no trace oughly uninterested in the new Teaching 
fter a few trivial objects which bear the and impoverished by taxes and extortions } 
date of his second year, and the boy which brought no security, must have re- 
futenkhaton becomes Pharaoh in his membered longingly the davs before their 
stead. Surely, though, there is something masters began experimenting with meta- 
suspicious in the rapidity and completeness — physics and theolo; 
with which the counter-revolution —fol- Judging from his later actions, it was of 
lowed \lmost immediately the boy-king — the dissatisfied people and of the priests 
and his child-wife were bundled back to that Harmhab was spokesman, rather than 
deserted Thebes and the decree was sent — of the army to which he belonged. He was 
forth that the ancient gods should be re- never much of a soldier, nor is thissurprising — 4} 
turt from their exile. And as the re- when one considers his clerkly upbringing 
forms of [khnaton had been nmed up ind the disorganization and defeat to which 
vhen he changed | name from “Amo the army was reduced during his service. 
rests’ to “Spirit-of-Aton,” the abolition of In fact, he seems to have been an order- 
these reforms was now nnounced — bi loving scribe, disgusted with the way the 
hanging the new king’s name from “Liv- undisciplined troops terrorized the citi- 


mage-of-Aton to Tutenkhamon, “Liv- zens, and far more intent on putting a stop} 


reorganizing 


to their marauding than o1 


Ht IS Impossib} n ng and hem for conquests abroad. A few vears 


ld h ) m | I n thoroughly familiar with 
ime I s the w hey went from house to | 
tomb t winter their hous nd plundering,” and th 
opinion t Putenkham eres! ) h | shed troops 
child when | scended th But guilty of such abuses is proof enough that 
no child could have guided | t back to. he was no puppet of the soldiery 
the old order and have proscribed Ikhna- Nevertheless, he was now their head, the 
ton’s heresy in the brief period in which ‘Generalissimo of the Army for the Lord 
it was done. Older heads planned the of the Two Lands,’ which made him a 
moves and among them few belonged to  ‘‘Fan-bearer on the King’s Right Hand.” 
the Tell el Amarna clique. True, the He was also called “The Companion of the 
Priest Eve, Fan-bearer on the King’s Right Feet of His Lord upon the Battlefield on 
i 
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Day of Slaving Asiatics,’” but this last 
a perfunctory title, anticipating 


what would have been expected of him if 


the 


Was only 


Ihe Day had ever arrived. As a matter 
of fact, it 1s very unlikely that the boy- 
king, Tutenkhamon, ever slew any Asiatics, 
and Harmhab probably carved out no 
name for himself in the field. On occasion 
he was also “King’s Messenger at the 
Head of His Army,” and while it was said 


at JTutenkhamon’s coronation that “it 
messengers Were sent to Syria to widen the 
frontiers of Egypt, it never happened that 


they prospered,’ Harmhab would have us 


believe that he, at least, never failed. On 
his return from collecting the tribute of 
Palestine, however, it is a manifest exag- 


geration when he pictures rows of prisoners 
\siatic nationalit, 
n his tra 
have brought back 
almost negligible. It anot! 
in Nubia, which Pharaoh’s 
held, Harmhab 
himself there with 
claims. So did 
about his duties that “he seized the tribute 
in the passing of a moment so that his name 
was remembered the land. He sailed 
northward, and His Majesty appeared upon 
the dais for the reception of tribute when 
that of the North and the South 
brought in, and behold the Prince Harmhab 


stood beside him.” 


of every with their herds 


ol for 


in, what he could 
actually was probably 


horses l 


matter 
still 
acquitted 


Was 1eT 
Viceroy 
and probably 


as much credit as he 


energetically he proceed 
In 


Was 


affairs that 
brought 


However, it was with Asiatic 
Harmhab’s army duties generally 
him into closest touch. 
of years the unruly Bedawin of Transjor- 
dania had been living on booty from raids 
into settled communities — of 
Palestine. drove bands of Palestin- 
ian refugees their to Egypt 
just famine had long sent the 
Israelites to the same asylum. Harmhab, 
administering the frontier, received at 
least one such fleeing tribe. ‘The bar- 
barians had taken their places; their dwell- 
ings had been destroved; their town laid 
Their 


For the last score 


the more 
They 
with in 


before 


herds 


aS 


waste and fire set to their crops. 
country famine-stricken that they 
had lived like goats in the mountain. Now 
they came to implore the Mighty One to 
send his powerful sword for their protec- 


Was So 
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tion, saving ‘We few Asiatics who know 
not how to live, have come begging a ref- 
uge in the land of Pharaoh, as we have 
from his father’s fathers since the begin- 
ning,’ and Harmhab- granted them 
asVlum, doubtless among their Israelitish 


cousins in the Land of Goshen. 


\nother activity of Harmhab’s at this 
time seems strangely incongruous for 
regular militarv line of duty. The restora- 
tion of the old religion meant that the 


Ikhnaton had to be 
made good in the ancient temples through- 
out the kingdom. Never had there beep 
sO great and so universal t 


Statues 
and the 


damages wrought by 


a need tor 


Ut 


ol the ods. Was ordered t 


army) 


its usual peace-time duty of hauling colossi 
from the quarries. As a result, General 
Harmhab became for the time “Overseer 


of Works in the Gritstone Mountain,” near 
Memphis, and of the red quartzite statues 
which were taken out under his supervision, 
superb fragments still lie near the sanctuary 
in Karnak. 

Nearby there has been the bat- 
tered piece of a statue of Harmhab himself 
fashioned of the same stone, and probabl 


found 


sent from the Gritstone Mountain at the 
same time. Since it was for the temple of 


\mon, he had carved upon it petitions that 
that god should grant him a long and pros- 
In the King’s continual favor, 


because it was for the 


perous life 


and King’s residence 


~— 


a 


citv, he considered it tactful to display his [ 


by showing reading < 


lovalty himself as 
hymn in praise of King Tutenkhamon 


which was to be sung “from the front of 


eternity to the back of perpetuity,” laud- | 


ing him for founding Thebes anew and for 
reéstablishing the old order ot 
Karnak. Perhaps from the same sculptors 
Harmhab ordered the statue now in the 
Metropolitan) Museum, but this one 
was intended for the temple in Memphis 
far from the King’s court, he had no com- 
punction in making it an acknowledgment 
to Thoth, rather than the King, 
to power. 

Memphis, the earliest capital and prob 


things in 


as 


for his rist 


ably still the largest city in Egypt, was now , 


Harmhab’s headquarters, and as a Mem 
phite he was identified, building there the 
tomb which every 


' 


Egyptian prepared i 
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anticipation of its becoming his eternal 
abode. Fragments of the scenes which once 
decorated its walls have been ingeniously 
identified in six different modern museums 
by Breasted. From them we learn much 
of Harmhab’s career at this time, and in 
them we have one of the most curious relics 
of antiquity, for Harmhab’s enthusiastic 
partisans later added the insignia of royalty 
to each of his portraits as a general. 


OF 


THE ARMIES OF TUTENKHAMON 

Confidant of the especial Confidants of 
the the King’s real 
Scribe and Chief Steward 
him had borne equally high-sounding titles 


under the great despoti 


King; and beloved 


.’ Others before 


Pharaohs, but 





HiAD OF A 


STATUE OF 


TEMPLES OF THEBES IN THI 


IN THE METROPO 


[he distance between Memphis and the 


Theban court must have given Harmhab 


certain freedom in the administration 
which he was gathering entirely into his 
own control True, he retained the old 
fiction that he acted only by the King’s 
gracious favor, because any other basis 
of authority was inconceivable to an 


Egyptian. Therefore he called himselt 
“Deputy of the King in the Whole Land; 
Chosen of the King, presiding over the Two 
Lands in order to carry out His Administra- 
tion; Two Eyes of the King in | pper and 
Lower Egypt.” He ihe “Greatest 
Favorite of the Lord of the Two Lands; 


Was 


under the boy Tutenkhamon Harmhab 
boasted of a power no other subject had 
ever claimed before. He called himselt 
“Greatest of the Great; Mightiest of the 
Mighty; Great Lord of the People and 
AMON MADE FOR THI 

REIGN OF TUTENKHAMON 
ITAN Ml 
for once an Egyptian was not « 

We have seen how on 1 VM stat 
Harmhab states that he was the one who 


enforced the laws of the King and promu 
gated his 
‘ 1 

time he lat 


rees. ()} his { reer f thi 
tells 


King was. satisfied 


dec 
that “‘the heart of th 


CT 


with his cond 


rejoiced at his choice of him and made hin 
chief of the land to administer its laws ; 
its hereditary prince. When he was sum 


moned into the King’s presence, the pala 


feared; when he opened his mouth to rep! 
to the King, he pleased him with the word 
which came forth from his lips. Now, be- 


hold, he governed the Two Lands for n 
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years lhe officers of state laid every 


matter betore him; the councilors stood 


bowing before him at the palace gat 
the barbarian chieftains approached him 
r hand ging praises to h 
| lone | 
| I \\ 
tne 
| | nd 
l n th 
F: | | ket htene 
Ik he God has given i- 
| WS 
| en I ) | Ol orient sms | S 
eal less than that Harmhab was 


uncrowned ruler of Egypt, and moreover 


On the statue which he had set up for him 
self in Karnak he had prayed Amon to 
grant him “‘life, prosperity, and health’”’ 
the pious parenthesis which invariably 
followed every mention of a king’s name, 
but which had never vet been coupled with 
a subject’s. Nor is it surprising that 
Harmhab was growing contemptuous of 
rovalty, for whether or not we belteve that 
he was instrumental in Sakere’s disap- 
pearance and Tutenkhamon’s accession, 
it is about as certain as anything can be at 
a distance of thirty-three centuries that it 
was only with Harmhab’s connivance that 
Tutenkhamon’s successor was crowned. 
futenkhamon’s legal right to the throne 
had been through his marriage with I khna- 
ton’s daughter. She was the real heiress 
but custom debarred a woman from openl\ 
ruling in her own name. Hence, the reign 
chamon and Enkhosneamon was 
practically a co-regency with the little 


queen receiving almost equal honors with 


] 


of Tuten} 


f 


1d { nexpected! , SCarcely 


more than six vears after its beginning, this 


partnership in the throne was abruptly 
ended by the death of the young husband 
childless, and Enkhosneamon- was 
deprived of her heritage before she was 


eighteen. Without children herself and 
with her sisters in foreign lands or dead, 
she saw the kingdom of her ancestors slip- 
ping into the hands of a crowd of arrogant 
and greedy courtiers. 

Naturally, each of these politicians was 
out for himself in the scramble but, luck- 


ilv fe 


yr her, some saw their 


king the little queen. 


until he was buried, ap- 
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vited the wolf-like protection of the Saxons 
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then besieging Carche 
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In desperation Enkhosnea- 
she 


back or forth. 
mon replied: “What is this you say 
has deceived mer Had I a had my 
people and my land a ruler, would | have 
written thus to another country? But 
hild by me. And vou ask me, 
husbandr He tis dead and | 


sent 


) 
son, 


no 
one has h: d 
where Is m\ 


am childless. | have no messenger 
nor have | written thus to any other coun- 
try Your sons are said to be 2TOwnN up. 
Give me one of them and as my husband he 
shall be king in the land of Egypt.” 

The Hittite king was at last convinced, 
but it was too late. The wilv old Priest 
Eye, who had complacently about 
with every change in the political breeze, 


officiated at Tutenkhamon’s funeral as his 


come 


heir, and ascended the throne of Egypt 
Of Enkhosneamon we never hear again and 
the Hittite chronicle breaks off without 


telling us whether the prince selected as her 
husband ever arrived in Egypt. 

Harmhab’s share in this affair is quite 
clear. The family of the Pharaoh might 
be unknown in Asia Minor, but the political 
influence of the General of his Army was 
familiar enough to the Hittites, who hesi- 
tated at the suit Enkhosneamon_ be- 
cause it lacked his support. If a candidate 
without his backing had no chances, it 
would seem to follow that the successful 
candidate must have had it. Now, since 
the General of the Army was clearly Harm- 
hab, it results—almost with the logic of a 
geometrical demonstration—that Harm- 
hab set Eve upon the throne of Egypt. 
Perhaps it would have been more chival- 
rous if he had supported the legitimate 
claims of the tragic and spirited little queen, 
instead of backing an old sycophant and 
apostate priest. But let us credit him at 
least with patriotism in saving his country 
from barbarian foreigners and also remem- 
ber that Harmhab was a very practical 
politician. Eye old and childless. 
In 1350 B.C scarcely more than four 
short years after his coronation, he in turn 
was gone and for the fourth time in a 
dozen vears there was no properly qualified 
heir to the throne. 

After all of these centuries we naturally 
know nothing of the circumstances under 
unlikely 


ol 


Was 


which Eye passed away It Is 
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that nature needed to be hastened in the 
case of a childless old man who could well 
be allowed the luxury 
Probably he died in Memphis, where he 
was the year before,’ and Harmhab must 


a natural death 


ol 


have been on hand at the last gasp of the 
Pharaoh whom he had created. At least. 
that I hebes 
the time, but set sail in all haste for the 
al and arrived there in the midst of 


we know Harmhab was not in 


capit 
the great annual feast of Amon. 
Decorations done in the days of Tutenkh- 
amon on the walls of the Luxor temple 
give us the setting of the festival, when the 
ot Amon brought from _ its 
sanctuary in Karnak in a bejeweled barque, 
borne high on the shoulders of a company 


image was 


of white-robed priests. A great ship was 
waiting by the Nile bank to bear it to 
Luxor, with tow ropes made fast to a fleet 
of boats on the river and dragged by the 


multitudes on the shore. The whole way 
was lined with booths; country people were 
in from the villages; dancing girls flocked 
after the crowds of soldiers, priests, and 
citizens, jostling each other along the river 
front. Trumpets blew, drums rumbled, 
troops cleared the way, and wild negro 
savages performed fantastic dances in 
their wake—and in the midst of all this 
pandemonium Harmhab entered the Kar- 
nak temple. 

The only account which we have of his 
arrival is an allegory in keeping with the 
magnificence the With him 
came Horus, god of his native town, “to 
introduce him before Amon that he might 
be inaugurated in the office of king in 
which he was destined to his life. 
schold, Amon was setting out with rejoic- 
ing on his beautiful feast of Luxor when he 
saw the majesty of this god Horus, Lord 
of Hanesut, and his son who came with 
him to receive his office and his throne. 
Then Amon was filled with joy when he 
saw him coming on this feast-day, and he 
appeared before this prince, the head of 
the Two Lands, Harmhab, and proceeding 
to the palace, placed him before the shrine 
of his revered daughter, the Uraeus God- 
dess, who made obeisance before him, em- 


ol scene. 


pass 


Stela of his third year, Recueil des Travaux, 


XVI,123 
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COMMAN DER-IN-CHIEF 


HARMHAB, 


braced his beauty, and clung to his brow.” 
This embrace was that of the crown from 
the forehead of which rose the uraeus that 
marked the king. Immediately the choir 
of all the gods of Egypt burst into paeons 
of praise and forthwith “there appeared 
within the royal palace the Majesty of this 
august God, Amon, King of Gods, with his 
son before him. He embraced his beauty, 
crowned as he was with the royal helmet, 
to transmit to him the whole circuit of the 
sun, Whereupon all the nation rejoiced and 
cried out to heaven. Great and small, 
thev took up the jubilation and the land to 
its uttermost boundaries exulted.”’ 

Thus started in 1350 B.C. the long reign 
of Harmhab the King, who was exactly 
what we should expect Harmhab the 
General—a shrewd and astute politician, 
who knew from experience what the coun- 
try needed and realized that its prosperity 
meant his own. 

So far as we know, Harmhab made no 
pretense to legitimacy by claiming blood 
relationship with the earlier Pharaohs. 
He was self-made, and he boasted of it on 
his monuments. It used to be supposed 
that he had married a princess of the royal 
blood at his coronation, but Sethe has 
shown this was his mystical 
union with the Uraeus Goddess. In reality 
Harmhab brought to an end the long line 
of kings who owed their position to their 
wives and closed a chapter in Egyptian 
history dominated by women. 

lo the legitimatist his great claim to the 
throne was his freedom from the least taint 
of the heresy bv which Ikhnaton and his 
Their 


ol 


“marriage” 


successors had forfeited all respect. 
names were now expunged from the records 
and the accession of Harmhab was dated 
back to include their reigns. All memory 
of them was suppressed, and if it was neces- 
sary to refer to an event which took place 
under Ikhnaton, he the nameless 
“criminal of Tell el Amarna.”’ When the 
counter-revolution was first started, there 
seems to have been idea that the 
god Aton might be retained in the pan- 
theon. Tutenkhamon and Eve had there- 
fore added somewhat to the Aton temple 
in Thebes, even while they were restoring 
the temples of the other gods, but Harm- 


was 


some 


OF 


THE ARMIES OF TUTENKHAMON 

hab was thorough in obliterating the last 
trace the heresy which had brought 
many misfortunes its train. The 
shrines of the Aton were everywhere pulled 
down and their materials built the temples 
The monuments of 
lutenkh- 


by 


ol 


So in 


of the orthodox gods. 
the orthodox gods created in 
amon’s name, but probably actually 
Harmhab, he now openly claimed and for 


two months after his coronation he staved 


in Thebes to give orders for starting still 
more magnificent additions to Karnak. 
Then, when he had done honor to the 


Memphite Ptah in his chapel there, Harm- 
hab set sail down the Nile for a triumphant 
progress through his kingdom to continue 


the restorations throughout the land, 

already begun under his dictatorship. 
Thus he won the priesthood and all 

of the religiously inclined. The troops 


were too disorganized and the country was 
too exhausted to venture foreign conquests 


even had Harmhab been by nature mili- 
tary. Rather were his efforts bent on 
eradicating those abuses of the army 
with which he was only too familiar. Yet 


while he disciplined them he made some 
attempts to curry the favor of the soldiers. 


He chose as his Grand Vizir the Com- 
mander of the Archers and Charioteers, and 
Seneschal of the Citadel, Paramessu—an 


old companion from his army days, a soldier 
and the son of a soldier. lo the troops on 
duty at the palace, he made a point of ap- 
pearing and “throwing gifts to them while 
every man was called by name by the King 
himself” until ‘‘their reached 
heaven, praising all his benefits—the heart 
of all the soldiers of the army,’ and this 
rejoicing was all the greater when he in- 
their rations and remitted their 


VOIces 


creased 
period of service. 

However, the real prosperity of Egypt 
has always been in its farmers 
although few of Egypt's innumerable rulers 
By protecting them at 


peasant 


have realized it. 
the expense of the parasitical pashas, Lord 
Cromer brought Egypt out of bankrupte 
and increased its population by half 
twenty-five Harmhab thirty-two 
centuries earlier evidently accomplished as 
much by exactly the same methods. The 
trouble was identical in Cromer’s day and 


in 


Vvears. 
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[Through the inveterate 


in’ Harmhab’s 


dishonest the Egyptian officials the 
taxes were squeezed out of the wretched 
irme! ! er, and vet nearly 

ervthin llected evaporated before 11 
or to th reasul And through thi 
orruption of tl | the poor peasant 
ould nevet { eal gainst his vil 
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With clear insight into the conditions 


counsel with his heart 


hood and sp Whole time set 

welfare of Egypt and searching out 1n- 
stances of oppression in the land I he 
result of his investigations makes one of 
the most remarkable documents surviving 
from ancient Egypt Phe law was an old 
and sacred instrument, but the parvenu 
Harmhab, who knew its abuses at first 
hand, added to the codes with a temerit 
shown by few other Pharaol He created 


new courts and punished with death 
, 
orruption in the old ones, but above all h 
d down merciless and rigid laws against 
rafting offi ) | tbiects’ 
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Por ketbooks and filling the royal coffers 
same Ikhnaton may have 


been high-minded and centuries ahead of 


time. 


his time, but like so many good people, 


mess behind him, which took 
nup 


he had left a 
a wise man a lifetime to clea 


from a small town, entirely self- 


Risen 
made and somewhat complacent about it 
past master in the 


game of politics and ; 


Harmhab 


thoroughly practical reformer, 
made on best rulers Egypt ever 
It was fated that he should be child- 
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knew 
kings he had created, served 
but with 
foresight he made safe provision for his old 


him. In 


] +} 
less HWKe THe 


ind then succeeded his usual 
fellow-officer Paramessu to follow 
1315 B.C., when he died aged nearly eighty 
the Egypt which he left was a very different 

that had taken 
Futenkhamon. The old 


crowned Ramses I, sur- 


from which he 


under 


country 
charge ol 
soldicr Paramessu 


a couple oO! vears, 


vived his patron only by 
son Set! 


his grand- 


and 
] 


his martial 


but 


son Ramses the Great spread to the utter- 
most confines of the ancient world the 
power built up by Harmhab. 
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